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when quiescent the axis of the body, when in a condition of equilib- 
rium, assumes an angle of about eighty degrees with the surface. 
The adhesive organs near the mouth now becqme functional. Up to 
this time the light area on the yolk is prominent, and enables one to 
watch the singular rotation of the larvae. The head now begins to 
widen rapidly, and the light area on the belly becomes darker. The 
tail-fold soon becomes very thin, and bordered all round by a delicate 
edging of black pigment. The larvas cease to rotate on the fourth 
day, and no longer take up their angular position at the surface of the 
water, and now behave very much like the larvae of Rana. They are 
now very heavily pigmented over the whole of the body ; the light 
area over the space where the yolk was formerly placed has disap- 
peared, and the larvse are now black as seen from above. — J. A. Ryder. 



ARCHEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY. 1 

The International Congress of Anthropology and Pre- 
historic Archeology of Paris. {Continued from page 768.) 

Seventh Question : " Ethnographic Survivals Which Can Throw 
Light Upon the Social State of the Primitive Population of Central or 
Western Europe." 

M. Hassler, of l'Assomption, opened the discussion of this question 
with a general presentation of the subject. 

M. Lumholtz, of Christiania, Norway, gave a long and interesting 
description of his four years' residence in Australia. 

M. Glaumont, of Bourail, presented the result of his studies of the 
usages, customs, and manners of the neo-Caledonians. M. Glaumont 
presented a series of fetiches which were used by the people. 

Signor Belucci, of Perugia, presented a catalogue of his grand col- 
Jection of amulets displayed at the exposition. 

Dr. Hamy recalled a discussion which had taken place at the Society 
of Anthropology upon the subject of the savages of Mariannais, whom 
it was sought to prove were men living in ignorance of the use of fire ; 
but Dr. Hamy presented a large fragment of pottery which had very 
evidently been made by fire and subjected to its use in cooking or 
Otherwise. 

M. Chily Naranjo, from the Canary Islands, recalled the conclusions 
which had been presented to the congress of 1878 by M. Verneau 

1 Edited by Dr. Thomas Wilson, Smithsonian Institution. 
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upon the subject of anthropology of the Canary Islands. He ranged 
himself on the side of M. Verneau in the belief that the Guanche 
population of these islands at the moment of their discovery were of 
the race of Cro-Magnon, and had come to a slight degree of higher 
civilization. 

M. de Zmigrodski, of Cracow, presented a large chart of the 
objects which had been exposed at the exposition, containing the 
designs of more than 300 objects on which were the sign of the 
svastika, or ancient cross. He divided these into five parts : Asia 
Minor and its influences, the Greco-Roman epoch, Christian epoch, 
the prehistoric in Europe, and the contemporaneous of the nineteenth 
century. Several members expressed doubt as to the conclusions of 
this gentleman. 

M. Dumoutier presented to the congress the costume of a woman of 
Muong, of Western Tonkin, which was ornamented with svastikas. 

Mr. Jammes, of Realmont (Tarn), had spent many years in 
Cambodia, and had made many and extensive excavations in his 
search for evidences of prehistoric man in that country. He pre- 
sented many of the objects which he had found and brought 
back. The collection was purchased by me for the United States 
National Museum ; and these objects, with the locality whence they 
came, were described by me in the Naturalist for March, 1890, p. 286. 

M. Belucci announced the discovery of a number of flints chipped 
by intention. The discovery was made by MM. Cuchi and Biauchi, 
Italian travelers, in a locality named Denghis, in a high valley of the 
Abai Abyssinia. These chipped flints were in every way comparable 
to those of the prehistoric ages of Europe. 

Eighth Question : "To What Extent do Archeologic or Ethnographic 
Analogies Sustain the Hypothesis of Relations or Migrations Among 
Prehistoric Peoples?" 

M. Ernst, of Caracas, opened the discussion by a memoir on the 
ancient inhabitants of Merida, in Venezuela. The author occupied 
himself especially with small vases in the form of cuvettes, with legs, 
the extremities of which were joined between themselves by transverse 
pieces which formed a square, with angles more or less round or 
occasionally a circle. M. Ernst described three known types of these 
vases, their ornaments in relief, their colored designs, and gave 
reasons for the belief that these were objects of luxury, possibly of 
religion or cult. The distribution of the original type in Vene- 
zuela, in Costa Rica, and possibly in the countries of New Grenada 
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and Chiriqui, appears to assign to these ancient populations a com- 
munity of origin. 

Their language seems to confirm these ideas. The currents of the 
dispersion of this human family should have taken rise in the center of 
South America, from which they were directed from the north and the 
northwest. 

M. Verissimo, of Para, said: "There are two Indian families in 
juxtaposition in Brazil. One of these is the Tupi Guaranis, who speak 
the lingoa geral ; the other is that of the Tapouis, — that is to say, the 
barbarians, to which belonged, possibly, the men of Sambaquis." 

The pottery discovered in the Isle of Marajo, at the mouth of the 
Amazon, and of which M. Verissimo presented a remarkable speci- 
men, appeared to indicate other affinities than those from the north. 
The prehistoric men of Marajo had probably come from Central 
America, and followed the coast of the Atlantic. Among the dis- 
coveries which tend to confirm this hypothesis, M. Verissimo cites the 
implements of wrought jade which were met with in Brazil, and of 
which he presented a specimen sculptured in the form of a batrachian 
or frog. 

M. Hamy observed that the figure of the object presented by M. 
Verissimo was sufficient to justify the supposition of a northern or 
western origin, as had been attributed to it by Verissimo, — that is, in 
the Antilles on the one part, in the Cundinamarca and Central America 
on the other, where abound those representations of the frog which 
have a role so important in the mythologic iconography of Central 
America. The representations of the frog in the New World author- 
izes the formula adopted by this question, "The Hypothesis of Pre- 
historic Migrations." 

M. L. Netto, of Rio Janeiro, had some words to say upon the com- 
munication of M. Verissimo, upon the Sambaquis or shell-heaps of 
Brazil, and presented a number of objects found during their excava- 
tion, and particularly a grand fetich of the form of a fish, others ot 
mortars in the form of fishes and birds, which could be nothing else 
than the work of actual savages. As to the question of the expansion 
of jade or jadeite in South America, M. Netto was of the opinion that 
it is a phenomenon that has not yet been satisfactorily explained. 

Baron de Baye recalled and recited the theory adopted by Professor 
Putnam as to the Asiatic origin of the mineral of which these objects 
were made in Central America. 

Dr. Gosse, of Geneva, was of the opinion that the question now 
under discussion was not more advanced in America than in Europe, 
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and that the origin of these hard stones employed in Europe during 
the age of polished stone is as yet undecided and much to be discussed. 

Mr. Thomas Wilson described how the nephrite implements were 
used in Alaska, and how the mineral of which they had been made had 
been found by Sir George Dawson, in the form of smooth and worn 
pebbles, in the valleys of the Lewis, the Kowak, and the Yukon rivers. 
He said that Dr. Gosse was right to advise us to wait for further infor- 
mation. The elements of jadeite and nephrite were quite common- 
Why was it that these rocks should not be found in America as well as 
in Europe? 

Mr. George F. Kunz, of New York, presented to the congress a 
votive hatchet in jadeite, beautifully sculptured, of extremely large 
dimensions, from Canada. It was his opinion that this mineral came 
from the southern part of Mexico ; but the Mexicans of modern times 
had never yet discovered its origin. It might be perhaps upon the 
summit of some mountain. He continued by giving a description of 
several new minerals, similar to jadeite, which had been used in America 
for such implements, and have been identified by Professor F. W. 
Clarke as pectolite, wollastonite, pagolite, and agalmatolite. Imple- 
ments made of these minerals have been found in divers portions of 
the United States of America, and therefore there was nothing curious 
or wonderful in finding tke origin of the jadeite and nephrite in that 
country. 

M. Netto presented a portrait of a woman of the tribe of Indians of 
Boticude, and with it gave a description of what was called the botoque, 
which much resembles, if it was not actually, a labret ; and he said 
that many American people used it in distant portions of the country. 
In this he was supported by Dr. Hamy, who presented several curious 
specimens from his museum of ethnography, and especially those from 
the northwest coast of America. Both Dr. Hamy and M. Netto were, 
however, in doubt whether these objects would show a relationship 
between two peoples so widely separated. 

Mr. Thomas Wilson instituted a parallel between the paleolithic 
period in the United States and that in Europe. This period has been 
manifested in the United States of America by implements found deep 
in the river gravels at three places or more at great distances from each 
other,— the Delaware, the Miami, and the headwaters of the Mississippi 
Rivers. He described these localities and the conditions of and associa- 
tions in which the paleolithic implements were found, — likeness between 
them and paleolithic implements in the river gravels in Europe. Their 
appearance, mode of manufacture, were much the same. The difference 
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between them was principally that of material, and this was in some 
cases much the same ; for argillite implements were found at Trenton, 
while the quartzite implements of Piney Branch would compare in all 
respects with those found by MM. d'Ahemar, Noulet, and Cartailhac in 
the valley of the Garonne. Mr. Wilson continued his discourse at 
some length by the comparison of the neolithic types from America 
with those of Europe. Many of both kinds were shown, some by the 
original and others by photographs and drawings. 

M. Verneau discovered in the islands of the Canaries the polished 
stone hatchets of which the material, form, and work recalled those 
which were found in the Antilles, and, above all, at Porto Rico. There 
were other things of the same order which showed analogies, particu- 
larly the pintaderas , of the Canaries, with the imprints of the ancient 
Mexicans. 

M. Cartailhac gave a resume of the researches which he had just 
terminated upon the prehistoric archeology of the Balearic Isles, and 
proved that all the affinities of the archipelago were with the south. 
He had not found a trace of the age of stone, and the grand monu- 
ments had an African aspect or appearance. 

M. Tardy dilated upon the beginnings of civilization in Algeria, and 
the synchronisms of the first stages of the earlier ages of humanity in 
Africa and in Europe. 

M. Belucci presented a note upon the relations between the central 
and southern portions of Italy at the epoch of the polished stone. 
These relations are established not only by the obsidian of Lapiri, which 
came from Central Italy, but also by the particular forms of arrow- 
heads, and by the scrapers and knives of a variety of flint which had 
its origin in the southern provinces ; finally by the polished stone 
hatchets of the form bombe, which were common in Southern Italy, 
and which were met, though rarely, in Central Italy. 

M. Adrien de Mortillet communicated a summary of the results of a 
mission which had been confided to him by the Commission of Mega- 
lithic Monuments : to study the monuments of the same nature in 
Algeria, and to compare them with those of France. 

M. Hamy did not agree with these conclusions, and he commended 
conservatism in our opinions, and advised us to guard against generali- 
zations in regard to prehistoric monuments of countries which, though 
neighbors, yet offer from the archeologic point of view such profound 
differences. 



